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This study investigated the relationship between 
collective negotiations and teacher salaries in Wisconsin public 
school districts. Data were collected from a random sample of 324 
Wisconsin school districts wi"th^4>ifo^essional staffs ranging from 30"' 
to 500 members. A six-indicatqt inaex was developed to measure the , 
comprehensiveness of coI3.ecti;re negotiations in each district. This 
negotiations index an-d^'^J ""other determinant variables were studied in 
relation to 10 different measures of teacher salaries. Stepwise 
multiple regression analysis foun4 negative correlations between the 
collective negdtiations in*dex ^nd all level's of scheduled and a.atual 
teacher salaries. The authors concluded that collective negotiations 
do not*have a significant positive effect on teacher salaries in 
liscoBsin and that a negative ef£ect is likely". In addition, they 
found that socioeconomic conditions in a school district, especially 
level of personal income and percentage of urban population, have the 
strongest positive impact on teacher salaries. (Author/JG) 
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There is continuing deba ti and ai^cussion in the literature 



corv- 



cerning the relative impact of corl^ct/ive negotiations on teacher 

salaries. An article by Thornton^ in the Phi Delta Kappan dissented 
2 ' 

from Smith's conclusion, also 'in the Kappan , that negotiations maTy 

3 

have had minimal effects on teachers' salaries. Earlier, Thornton 

had questioned Kasper's empirical interstate study over the same issue 

which found that "There is no statistically significant positive effect 

r 

of teacher organizations on salaries, once other variables such as 

4 5 

income and urbanization are taken into account.'* Others have 
joined the debate in recent years in an attempt to determine the 
e'ffects of collective negotiations oin teacher salaries. Results have 
ranged Trom Balfour's findings of a negative association to Thornton's^ 
high positive association at the Master's degree maximum schexluled 

/ 

salary. » . / 

Research efforts to date have been limited primarily to large i 
school districts or metropolitan areas where empirical data were / v, 
readily available. Entire states have been used as the principal urtit 
of observation. However, the vast majority of local school. districts 
are either small or medium sized and often rural in nature. P^rhal 
these districts have not felt the need for or the impact of collective 
negotiations. It was evident to us that they were and still are in 
need of study on a larger scale. 




/ 

/ 

/ Selection of School Districts 



In the research ve cojnducted, data were collected on an appropriatP 

ra ndo m t^aytm l p pu bli c school dictricto in V7is cc M t s tn. The - 



tion consisted of 324 districts and excluded the largest (over 500 
professional staff members) as veil as the smallest (under 30 pro- 
fessional staff members) districts and comprised around 75 percent of 
aft public school districts in Wisconsin, The districts sampled 

averaged around 2,000 in pupil enrollment. Teachers and school boards 

-» 

*have been negotiati-ng in Wisconsin since the early 1960's, and^we 
assumed that observations of this phenomenon would be reflected by 
strong positive relationships between teacher salaries and collective 
negotiations in those districts studied. 

Collective Negotiations Index 

Virtually all school districts in Wisconsin during the 1972-73 
school year engaged in formal collective negotiations with teachers on 
issues such as salaries, hours, and conditions' of emplo3rment, \Because 
of this, a six-indicator composite negotiations index was developed 
to determine the degree to which each district had a comprehensive or 
well developed negotiations relationship between teachers and the / • 
school' board , The six indicators wer'e selected statistically from an 
initial set of fifteen indicators after different combinations 'hai 
been examined through multiple regressioQ analysis. The six indicators 

• , \ 

of negotiations comprehensiveness which survived fche statistical ' 
screening and ccnaprised tbe final i^tidex were as follows: 



4 



J 



\. An accumulative index for salary adjustments 'existe<^ 
and was part of the negotiated salary schedu'le, e.g., 
increa^s-ba &6d - on -ra t i o s-gefterat^d -from^ -B rA: —ral-ntmums^ , 



B.A. + 12 credits, B.A. + 24 credits, M.A. + 10 credits, 
^ or a percentage iricieiueiiL sl^ucLuie, ' — ~ 



\ 




A .procedure-eyts1:e.d, Inc-lirdlTig ^-rtmgratrr^— f or opening 



Initiations prior to the expj.ratipn of the existing 
agreement and was incorporated in the negotiated agree- 
ment .* 

3. The school board paid part or all of the teacher's 
contributions to the State Teachers Retirement .System 
in the negotiated agreement. 

4. There existed a. standing teacher negotiating committee 
composed of the district's teachers which funct-ioned 
during contract negotiations and during the to-rm of the 
agreement* 

5. The availability of a Wisconsin Federation of Teachers, \ 
WiscOnsirjvEducation Association Council or UNISERV 
representative to local teacher representatives during 
negotiations leading- to the negotiated agreement. 

6. The.. existence of formal collective negotiations between 

' the school board and one or more employee groups besides 
teachers during bargaining leading to the negotiated 
agreement . 

' All indicators of negotiations comprehensiveness were weighted by 

a fifteen-member tripartite pfane! of experts composed of employer-employee 
relations specialists, admi nis tra tors and teacher-organization rep- 
resentatives who rated each indicatorjs importance to a well developed 
teacher-school board negotiations relationship. The weighted scores, 
for the number of indicators existing during the negotiations were 
summed and divided by the total number of indicators .(6) for each 
district. The resulting mean score represented the degree of negcDtia- 
tions comprehensiveness in a school .district^ 




/ 



/ 



Salary Levels and Other Determinant V>ari>ables 



/ 



minan^:— variables were studied^ loAg__ultdi-f cen~dlf f €T.eivt^-aiierjage. -aiid 

• / \ * 

scheduled measures of teacher salaries. Both scheduled and actual 
average salaries were used to reflect those salaries- suljj ect to direct 

negotiations and those represer^ting actual economic benefits to 

/ 

teachers, the eleven determinant variables were studied because of 
;,the assumption of their influence on teacher salaries based on the 
literature^ a nd previous r^-^search. These variables were: 

1, Adjusted gross^^income per capita 

/ • * * 

2. vPerceht of t^tal general property tax rate for K-L2 

education 



3. Percent oy tot^l 'revenue and nor>-reventte receipts for K-12 
educ'atiaii provided by the local public schiool district 

4. Average, monthly salary - for accountants in the area of the 
observe^ schoal district 

Percent of | population' living in urbanized places 
6- Pupil-teacher ratio * > * . ; 

7. Teacher tui^riqver 



llmf^\: 



8. Pupil enrollmfpr 

9. Length of teacher school ye^ir ' * 

10. Percent of teadhers with substandard qualifications 

11. Region (upstate"or downsta-t^e) 
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Collective Negotiations Index Versus Teacher Salary Levels 



The results of the stepwise multiple regression analysis between 



V the ten measures of teacher s alary gnd the i n^ex of rn^^e>rti^7o nogo^4a^ 



tions are listed in Table !• Unexpefcted negative correlations were 
*found 'between the index of collective negotiation^ and all levels of 
•scheduled and actual teacher salaries. The negative correlations 
were significant between the index and minimum scheduled B.A., mini- 
mum scheduled M.A. , actual ^erage B.A. and the general average salary, 
* for the districts observed. The above implies that a more comprehen- 
sive collective negotiations arrangement was associated with signifi- 
cant decreases irv B.A. minimum, M.A. minimum, actual B.A, and actual 
average salaries. * ' 

As thei successful practice of' teacher-school b^ard^ collec tive 

negotiations hinges on the ability to reasonably predict results given 

♦ 

existing situations, the consistent negative relationship between 

r 

comprehensive collective' .negotiations and teacher salarigs-^j^^r^ends 
ominous implications for practice to teachers^ organizations. The 
assumption o^ a positive association betwee'a str.^ig^ollective negoti- 
atipt(s and teacher salary levels, either scheduled or actual, did nat — 



hold. Each poi^t increase in the collective negotiation's index 
• * 

corresponded to decreases in t;he amounts listed in column four of 
Table I. Where t,he decreases were • statistically signif f'cant -they ^ 

ranged from $99.27 at the schedtileH minimum M.*A. level to $242.87 for 

; 

the general average salary. These decreases suggest that a cpmprehen- 
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TABLE I 



RELATIONSHIP OF COLLECTIVE NEGOTtATIONS — ^ 



TO TEACHER SALARIES IN WISCONSIN • ^ 



^ Dollar Changes Multiple 

Partial Correlation Level of Salary as CNI Correlation2 

Salary Measure Coef f icient , (r ) Significance Increases Coef f icient (R ) 



Actual Salary 


- 


AVcLage Dt\ 


—.251 


Average MA 


-,0§0 


**AveVage 0-4 Years 


-.211 


**Average 5-9 Years 


-:i27 


<*> 

**Average 10 Y6ars+ 


-•157' - 


General Average 


-.276* , 


Scheduled Salary * 




Minimum BA \y 


-.416 - 


Maximum BA 


-.002 


Minimum MA 


-.3^2 ^ «S 






Maximum MA 


-.17A 



".10^ 


-$175.4S 


.5564 




- 82. lA 


.5855 




• - 9A.61 


.5940 




.- 107,29 ^ 


. 5348 


- ^- 


- 183.43 


. 7007' 


.10 


- 242.87s, 


.6S79 


7^ ■■ 






)^ .01 


« 

— 99.42 


.6*471 




- 2. '74 


y 

-.5169, 


'.05 


-99.27 


.5229 




-1-99.47 











V 

^Collective Negotiations Index 
**Average salaries. for teachers with 0-4 years of experience, 5-9 years of 
exDerience and 10 years of experience and above. 



sive negotiations arrangement at the local level may be a losing 
praposltlt^nr^m^^tea^h^s'-^tn""^^ — The-1f atrt ^hFt np sigritft 



positive relationship existed tor six -or tk>e salary measures furcher 



Implies that comprehensTve^collective negotiations, generally speaking, 
has little impact on teacher salaries. 

As local teachers' organisations in Wisconsin strive to improve^ 
'or strengthein the negotiations relationship vis~a--vis school boards,' 
they may not be rewarded with improved, salaries relative to qther 
school districts. Other factors, as our research indicated, may 

V - • / ' . 

serve to improve teacher salaries, but increasing the comprehensive- 
ness of tfte collective negotiations relationships probably will not. 

Determinant Variables Versus Teacher Salary' Levels 

The tot^l variance in teacher salaries explained by-^the twelve 
determinant variables ranged from under 52 percent (scheduled maximum 
B.A.) to nearly' 78 percent (scheduled maximum M.A.) among the ten 
aalax*y^ meiiauiea eiiid ucu le^it^ablwii models, These peifcentages Indicated 
that the determinant variables utilized in the research explained most 
of the total Variance in each measure of teacher salary. We realized, 
however, that enough of the variance was left unexplained so that the 
addition of still ott^er variables might welX^ave accounted for more , 
of the total variance.* ^ * \ " ' 

Among tl^e determinant variables, adjusted gross iftcome per capitja 
in the school district and percentage of urbanized population in -the 
^choo*!- district had the strongest positive relationships with teacher 



salary iTevels, Increases in these Jtwo-determinants «were-cansU^£enfe4y= 

— , i. ; 



ras^-OeiflLt^d::z»i|h:r7idnei^^ ^£ Treacher salary; — in-ntire- 



out of the ten measures of salary, at least one of the above two 



determinants accounted for more of the total varia^nce in the teacher 
salary measure than the other determinant variables combined. By 
contrast/ the amount of variance in teacher salaries accounted for" by 
•^he collective ripgotiations index ranged from zero percent to 10.5 , 
percent among the teji salary measures. If one wanted to project 
increases in teacher salaries, adjusted gross income per capita and 
percentage of urbanized population would be the two best predicators 

♦ 

upon which to base projections, 

.There were several variable^ in the -study which proved to have 
virtually no relationship to teacher salary levels, * Pupil enrollment, 
percentage of total local tax rate for K-12 educational purposes, 
region (upstate or downstage), and length of teacher schojol^year had 
no significant relationship to any of ^the salary leTvels, The remai;t{- 
ing independent variables (notedl^e^^r^^r^AS^^ found to be signifi- 
cantly related^^^^^^^at^ least 6ne , or/more of the teacher salary/neasures . 

One of-^^rlTe^'probl^ths faced/by Researchers is mea'surinjgfche influence . 
of salary Ijavels^n^ peighbp^ing school districts- on sa^laries iti an 
observed district. This is the problem of measuring the much alluded 
to "spilljOver" effect. We^sed -the "Cooperative Edqca tjooal %^rvice 

(CESA)^in Wisconsin as .our neighborhood variable. Each agency 
an average* of 23 school districts Iri the same geographical area; 
with staff assistance for instructional/and /or planning ^purposes . 




/ 
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The "spillover" effect accounted^ for over 54 percent of the total 



the scheduled ' maximum B.A. salary. — IL had negligibl e fef ffettS , hOWeVet, 



xyn - B die dutiBTi-MTA— mtrrtmcrar-a^nd" maxtmimr'SUtaYteB"; — WF"Surraised that a 

school district is influenced by sqrrounding districts at bachelor's 
degree salary levels because considerably more teachets already in 
the district and in the employment entrance pool have bachelor's 
degrees than master's degrees/ Therefore, a school district's sched- 
uled B.A. salary must be competi^ve with salaries offered by neighbor- 
ing districts. 



T 



Conclusion's 



We do not believe collective negotiations has a significant 
positive effect on teacher Salaries in Wisconsin. Indeed, a negative 
effect is likely.' ^iven the length of time formal teacher-school 
board collective negotiations have been in ej^istence in Wisconsin, 
"^his conclusi(^n i? surprising. Possib>y,"^ the short term effect of 
teadier-^cKdol board ccllectlye ne'got'iations h3s run its course in 
Wisconsin (and perhaps else^here)^ Iji the short term, negotiations 



ha|ffe.been reported in so^pe previous research to have an initial positive 
impact on teacher salaries. Our study may well have found the lor; 
term effect where negotiations'^ positive influence on salari^ has 
not only peakjed-and leveled afJf4>ut-~is now on the ^j&cline. 

We concluded, without^resetva tion, ^^^ba^ socio-economic ^'nditions 
in-a s chool disj jilc-t^generallv have the strongest positive impact on 
teacher salaries. Beyond personal income and perceatag,e -of urban 
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population in a school district, scheduled B.A. salaries iq,, proximate 



^ chQnTZ aistlE rc f. s a re the-jnas^ t import ant Influence-an-schedul^^^pl . 



salaries. • 



These conclusions do ^lot preclude the nececrsity for or the sig- 



nificance of local teacher-school board negotiations on non-salary 




matters. They do suggest that negotiating salary adjustments at the 



local school district level^J^ not particularly useful to local teachers 
ojr^ganlzations . Concero^over the.loss^of local control aside, perhaps 
regional or statewide negotiations would be more appro|>;piate for 
$^tti^ base/^eacher salaries. Teathers and school boards could 
then W4elieved of Che inordinately time-consuming necessity of 
n^;^tiating locally over salary related matters that too often lead 
'to impasses, strikes, and ill-will between tipachers, school boards and 



/administrators, locally, concerted effort's on the part of the education 

. / 

. community and others to improve the pei;^ capita income and general 
socio-economic level through the development of business, industry, 
housing and public services would app^ear ,to enhance the teachers' 
probability of greater " economic rewards. 

Our research, we hope; has contributed to the resolution of the 
continuing debate over the\elationship *of collective negotiations 
to teacher salaries with some evidence from small to intermediate ^ 
sized school districts. Our study essentially supported Kasper'^^ 

perception oXthfi^mpact of unionism on teacher salaries as '*much hard 

8 '/ 
work for little financial return." Certainly, we cannot ..argree with 

/ 

those who unalterably contend that collective negotiations has a 
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strong positive impact 


on teacher salaries over the l9^ng term. 
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